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Turning from the public to the author, I should 
like, in conclusion, to submit one or two questions 
which the latter may find more or less suggestive. 
Is not the keen desire of Beimbote to have himself 
justified before the world an evidence that the 
terminus ad quern for the composition of the poem 
must have been within a few years of the terminus 
a quo t If twenty or even ten years had elapsed 
since the events which led up to his departure 
from Bamberg, it seems unlikely that he would 
have still been so eager to have his friend address 
a semi-apologetic poem to the ecclesiastics of that 
city. 

Would it not be more reasonable to assume that 
Ebernand the elder and Ebemand juvenis stood in 
the relation of Pate and Patenldnd, or possibly in 
no relation at all, rather than in that of father 
and son ? 

In the relatively small and fixed circle of 
Burger it would be necessary in any case to dis- 
tinguish two men of the same name. The ques- 
tion is whether at a time when family names were 
not yet in use it was customary for a father to 
bestow his own name upon his son. 

If further proof were needed that Ebernand 
was a layman could it not be found in the fact 
that he begs indulgence of the meister tihtire and 
evidently wishes to be considered not unworthy to 
join their circle ? 

The meister tihttre of this period were perhaps 
without exception Bitter or Burger, in no case 
ecclesiastics. The leadership in literary produc- 
tion had passed a generation earlier from the 
churchmen to men of the world, and it was there- 
fore quite in accord with the general situation that 
Beimbote should seek a protagonist outside of the 
walls of the cloister. 

H. Z. Kip. 

VanderbiU University. 



ENGLISH BHETOBIC. 

A College Manual of Rhetoric, by C. S. Bald- 
win, Longmans, Green and Company, 3d edi- 
tion, revised, 1903. 

It is surprising to find the author of a text-book 
of rhetoric himself guilty of some of the commonest 



improprieties of speech, and in not a few instances 
committing the very same solecisms against which 
he warns his inexperienced readers. Yet such 
charges may fairly be brought against Professor 
Baldwin's Manual, for the book is frequently 
marred by pedantry, inaccuracy, and obscurity 
of style, which is all the more surprising in view 
of the fact that it is the third edition, revised. 
The author informs us, furthermore (p. xiv), 
that the Manual has been subjected to a " gen- 
erous criticism that has saved the book at more 
than one point from deviation." One is tempted 
to believe that this criticism has been almost too 
generous. 

Prose composition Professor Baldwin divides 
into two classes : composition for business and 
composition for pleasure (p. 2). "The former 
. . . may be called logical composition ; the latter 
. . . may be called literary composition. . . . The 
former is covered by the rhetoric of the ancients. 
For the latter, since they had comparatively little 
prose composition, except histories, outside of the 
former, the ancients had no separate body of 
theory ; but since in their principles of the drama 
verse is not considered an essential element, some 
of the fundamental aspects of our second class are 
developed at length in the ancient poetics." 

The use of the terms " former " and "latter " 
may be criticised as awkward and obscure. 1 In 
the sentence beginning "For the latter," the 
reader is held in doubt till he reaches the semi- 
colon whether ' for ' is a conjunction or a prepo- 
sition. There is an awkward heaping of phrases 
in " except histories, outside of the former," and 
the reference to " our second class" is not at once 
clear. Indeed, the sentence as a whole requires 
several readings before the intended meaning 
becomes apparent. 

Apart from a question of style, however, there 
is a question of fact. Is it true that the ancients 
had comparatively little prose composition except 
histories? And can it be shown that "in the 
principles of their drama verse is not considered 
an essential element ? " 

The concluding sentence in this same paragraph 

1 For cautions against the excessive use of such objec- 
tionable devices for avoiding repetition, see A. S. Hill, 
Principles of Rhetoric, page 84 ; Newcomer, Elements of 
Rhetoric, page 171. 
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is even more obscurely expressed : " But since the 
division, on the one hand, that sort of composition 
which everybody practises and everybody may 
learn to practise well, and on the other hand, 
that sort which only the few practise well, it 
serves as a sound bans for practical discussion. ' 
In this sentence, as in the foregoing, the meaning 
and grammatical relation of the first word, 'since,' 
remain ambiguous till the close of the sentence is 
reached. After settliug the question, however, 
and concluding that ' since ' is a conjunction with 
verb suppressed, the reader is still more puzzled 
to discover the noun to which ' it ' in the prin- 
cipal clause refers. These two sentences might 
both have been cited on p. 27 as violations of 
coherence. 

On p. 251 there is an emphatic statement, sup- 
ported by little weight of authority, as to 'half- 
clauses ' : "In like manner there must be no half- 
clauses (i. e., locutions beginning with a conjunc- 
tion but having no predicate). Either complete 
the clause by adding a verb, or else reduce it to a 
phrase. 

When in Eome he saw the late King Humbert 

Should drop the conjunction : 

In Borne lie saw the late King Humbert." 

Yet in the very sentence quoted above, beginning 
"But since the division," the author makes use 
of the half-clause which he so dogmatically con- 
demns and which, in this case at least, leads to 
serious ambiguity. 

Page 9, § 7. In this paragraph for the space 
of eight lines the topic has been the speech of St. 
Paul. Suddenly and abruptly, with no prepara- 
tion for the transition, the student is brought back 
to his own theme work, so that it is not at first 
clear whether he is to make a ' separate revision ' 
of St. Paul's speech or of his own essay. Here is 
a clear lack of that explicit reference ' that is so 
important a part of coherence.' 

P. 177. In the following sentence the effort to 
avoid repetition results in an awkward, disagree- 
able collocation of words and tends to obscurity : 
" Every place may thus be individualized, and of 
course every person must be, under pain of failing 
to be a person." 

P. 186. "Not only may a man be described 



by his effects, but also a scene." A man's 'ef- 
fects' are usually considered to be his worldly 
goods, and not the impressions, good or bad, 
which he may make on those around him. 

P. 199. The examples here chosen are not such 
as the average undergraduate is likely to be per- 
fectly familiar with. How many will understand 
and appreciate the references to the style of Bos- 
suet's sermons, the mawkishness of Manon Les- 
oaut, the ' monstrous lie ' in the second chorus of 
Swinburne's Atalanta in Galydon, and the 'hide- 
ous moral obliquity' of Cellini's autobiography? 
Are there not simpler and better known examples, 
which from their very familiarity will make a 
stronger appeal and convey a much clearer 
meaning ? 

P. 202. "Such men have the Bame aversion 
from strained or affected language as from com- 
monplace language." The weight of authority 
is now altogether in favor of to rather than from 
in this construction. 

Webster's International: "Aversion is now 
generally followed by to before the object. Some- 
times towards and for are found ; from is obsolete. ' ' 

The Century is almost as positive : " This word 
(averse) and its derivatives are now regularly fol- 
lowed by to, and not by from, although the latter 
is used by some modern writers. The word itself 
includes the idea at from ; but the literal meaning 
is ignored, the affection of the mind signified by 
the word being regarded as exerted toward the 
object of dislike. Similarly, the kindred terms 
contrary, repugnant, etc., are also followed by to." 

The Oxford Dictionary is even more decisive : 
"The use of the preposition to, rather than from 
after averse and its derivatives, although con- 
demned by Johnson as etymologically improper, 
is justified by the consideration that these words 
express a mental relation analogous to that indi- 
cated by hostile, contrary, repugnant, hostility, 
opposition, dislike, and naturally take the same 
construction. Aversion in the sense of an action 
which would properly be followed by from, is now 
obsolete." 

Curiously enough, on p. 209 appears the ex- 
pression ablwrrence toward, which if etymological 
accuracy is to be insisted on, should by analogy 
be abhorrence from. By the very process of 
analog)', however, through which we now have 
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averse to, rather than averse from, Professor Bald- 
win has, with apparent ' unawareness, ' been led 
to use the construction abhorrence toward, rather 
than the more usual, and certainly more natural, 
abhorrence of. 

P. 251. "In like manner there must be no 
half-clauses, etc." See above. It would be 
interesting to know upon what grounds objec- 
tion is made to a construction so common and so 
well established. 1 

Besides these stylistic defects criticism might be 
made of the arrangement of the book. Prose 
composition is divided arbitrarily, and not alto- 
gether logically, into composition for business and 
composition for pleasure. Composition for busi- 
ness, which includes persuasion and exposition, 
is called ' logical composition ' ; composition for 
pleasure, which includes narration and descrip- 
tion, is termed 'literary composition.' "These 
two classes are not to be thought of as more than 
convenient abstractions. Business and pleasure 
are not terms mutually exclusive, nor logic and 
art. An essay, for example, must be logical to 
the extent of having a clear and reasonable se- 
quence. It may also be artistic, have literary 
charm, and the more of this the better. But 
since the division, ... it serves as a sound basis 
for practical discussion." One is led to question 
the propriety and utility of such a division. In- 
deed, as a working basis it does not seem as prac- 
ticable as Professor Bald win would have us believe, 
for in seeking to carry it out consistently, he lays 
too great emphasis upon the logical side of per- 
suasion and exposition, and pays scant attention 
to the literary forms of these two divisions. The 
essay is dismissed in a brief paragraph (§ 78), 
with passing reference to Macaulay, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Arnold, and Pater ; and the speeches 
of Webster and Lincoln receive slight notice in a 
final sentence (p. 125). 

The chapters on literary composition (narration 
and description) and on prose diction are more 
interesting and more suggestive, and the appendix 
contains many helpful notes and references for the 
teacher. The references should, however, cite the 

'See Kriiger, Eaglische Syntax, § 1762 ; Onions, An 
Advanced English Syntax, 57a 5 ; Sweet, A New English 
Grammar, n, § 2316-8 ; C. A. Smith, Our Language, 
p. 71, note. 



page on which the selections may be found, as 
there is nothing whatever to indicate that the 
illustrative extracts are more than a hundred 
pages further on. One is prompted to ask why 
might not the notes have been placed where they 
would seem naturally to belong, after the selec- 
tions for reading ? 

The illustrative extracts with which the volume 
closes are poorly selected, and with the exception 
of Cardinal Newman, are uninteresting. With 
almost unlimited material to draw from, it seems 
odd that Professor Baldwin should have selected, 
among others, a chapter from a somewhat crudely 
written bulletin of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and a very technical essay on Japanese 
art. To succeed in interesting a class of college 
students in these selections, for which the notes 
are not altogether adequate, is by no means an 
easy task. 

In its present form the College Manual of 
Rhetoric is not a thoroughly teachable book, and 
it is hoped that, should a fourth edition be in 
preparation, it will have a more careful and 
thorough revision than the third. 

Note. — This review was written in November, 1906, 
shortly after the writer had vainly struggled for a half 
session to interest in the book a class of sophomores in the 
University of North Carolina. Since that time a fourth 
edition, revised, has appeared, dated 1907. Though the 
numbering of the pages does not correspond exactly in 
both editions, there will be little difficulty in finding the 
passages referred to or quoted in the review. 

In the preface to the fourth edition the author makes 
acknowledgment for "highly valued suggestions" and 
speaks of the "thorough" revision that has been made. 
Of the passages criticised in my review, however, only 
one has been subjected to revision. The hopelessly in- 
volved sentence beginning "But since the division" has 
been "improved" as follows : " But a division that sets 
on the one hand that sort of composition which everybody 
practises and everybody may learn to practise well, and on 
the other hand that sort which only the few practise much 
and only the few have the gift to practise well, serves as a 
sound basis for practical discussion" (italics mine). What- 
ever criticism may be made of the elegance and force of 
the sentence in its revised form, at least it has the merit 
now of being not absolutely obscure in meaning. 

It is difficult to see how either the author or his gener- 
ous critics could have allowed so many other faulty pas- 
sages to stand unchallenged and unchanged. The chief 
defect, however, lies not in the mere mechanics of expres- 
sion, — bad as that is, — but in the tone and point of view. 
The book is totally lacking in spontaneity and freshness, 
and reveals at times a complacent ignorance of what is 
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good and what is bad in English prose style. The follow- 
ing passage, which is quoted in full from the fourth edi- 
tion, revised, will serve to illustrate these fundamental 
defects (pp. 178-180) : 

"192. The second counsel means to avoid explanatory 
interpolations (§150). 

When ire had reached the bare little station ire wore refreshed by 
the sight of wooded mountains all around it, 

is a typical instance of description clogged by worthless 

lumber. All it means is, 

The sight of wooded mountains all around the bore little station 
was refreshing; 

and it ought to be still further reduced by combination 
with what follows. 

The refreshment from wooded mountains all around the bare little 
station prepared us to enjoy the view of far blue peaks from the 
first ridge. 

This is the negative way of descriptive conciseness. The 
positive way is to charge each word with suggestion : in- 
stead of depending altogether on nouns and adjectives, to 
force contribution from the verbs too (§ 162). The best- 
stored mind has not adjectives enough for description. 
The exhaustion of epithets overtaking a coaching party in 
a new country is typical of what happens to every student 
of letters very early in his practice. Happy he, if he 
learns then and there that the effort to make adjectives 
suffice is futile. From time to time a passing success is 
achieved thus by the sensational torturing of language. 
But the strain of this kind of writing is no more obvious 
than its failure. The surer way is to exact of each word 
its share. 

A waft from the pines darkening the hills about the shanty stimu- 
lated us to laugh at the far glimpse of our own blue peaks from the 
first rise. 

This is better than the first sentence because it accom- 
plishes more in the same space by cutting out the lumber : 
but also better than the second because pines is more con- 
crete and specific (§ 226) than wooded, waft and laugh than 
refreshment and enjoy, stimulated than prepared. The de- 
scription is both stronger and easier because nearly every 
word is suggestive." 

It would be an interesting experiment to read aloud to 
a class the original sentence together with its various ' ' im- 
provements" aod ask for honest expressions of opinion. 
How many, for example, could explain in the last sen- 
tence the state of mind of the pedestrians who by a " waft 
from the pines" are "stimulated to laugh at the far 
glimpse of their own blue peaks" ? The most plausible 
explanation would be that the party made too many stops 
at public houses on the way. 

In the appendix the author has wisely substituted in 
place of Bulletin 24, U. S. Department of Agriculture, an 
interesting chapter on " The Glacier Lakes," by John 
Muir ; and instead of the difficult and technical treatise 
on Japanese art, has inserted a selection from Lafcadio 
Hearn, on "The Genius of Japanese Civilization," with 
the "idiosyncrasies of punctuation retained." 

Even in its revised form the book is calculated rather to 



repel the student than to beget in him a love of good 
English style. 

J. M. MoBeyde, Jr. 
Sweet Briar College, Va. 



ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. 

Grundriss der germanischen Philologie. II Band, 
vi Abschnitt, Literaturgeschichte. Englische 
Literatur von Alois Bbandl. Angelsachsische 
Periode. Strassburg : Trubner, 1908. 

One of the most important contributions to the 
history of Anglo-Saxon literature which has ap- 
peared for many years has now been added to the 
second edition of Paul's Grundriss. In form it is 
only a section of this larger work, but in scope 
and minuteness it far exceeds the measure of most 
single volumes on similar subjects. The entire 
Anglo-Saxon period, which Professor Brandl be- 
lieves should be extended into the middle of the 
twelfth century, is treated in considerable detail. 
The book is one for the scholar rather than the 
general reader, being condensed as far as possible, 
and practically presupposing some familiarity with 
the subject. Great labor, erudition, and judg- 
ment have been combined in. its making. The 
copious bibliographical references will be exceed- 
ingly useful, and the critical discussions based on 
recent researches make the whole perhaps the 
best existing scientific presentation of the begin- 
nings of English literature. A judicial and con- 
servative attitude is generally assumed towards 
disputed questions. There will be many cases in 
which the conclusions expressed will not meet 
with assent, but if the author has occasionally 
failed to indicate that a given point is open to 
controversy, it is doubtless from the conviction 
that a somewhat dogmatic attitude is necessary 
where lack of space makes discussion impossible. 

The first edition of the Grundriss contains, as 
will be remembered, only the unfinished outline of 
early national poetry ; the completion of the sec- 
tion on Anglo-Saxon literature was prevented 
by the untimely death of ten Brink. The present 
work, then, is in no sense a revision, even of the 
small portion actually completed, but is entirely 
independent. The mere statement that it consists 



